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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

WASHINGTON 

Meeting of October 28, 1913 

A special meeting of the Society was held October 28, 1913, in the 
National Museum building at 4:30 o'clock. 

Dr Ale§ Hrdlicka addressed the Society, his subject being The 
Results of a Recent Trip to Peru, with Remarks on the Anthropological 
Problems of that Country, illustrated with lantern slides. In 1910 the 
speaker made a brief exploratory trip in Peru, which resulted in the 
acquisition of some valuable data and of important skeletal collections. 
The opportunity to extend the investigations came during the early 
part of 1913, in connection with the preparation of the anthropological 
exhibits for the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. Three 
busy months were spent on the coast and in parts of the mountain region 
of Peru, in exploration of ruined cities and ancient cemeteries. The prin- 
cipal objects of the trip were (1) the mapping, as far as possible, of the 
anthropological distribution of the prehistoric Peruvians, more particu- 
larly the coast peoples; (2) the determination of the physical type of the 
important Nasca group, which represents one of the highest American 
cultures; (3) further inquiry into man's antiquity on the western coast 
of South America; and (4) the extension of the speaker's researches in 
pre-Columbian pathology. The conclusions to which Dr Hrdlicka was 
formerly led were in the main corroborated. In regard to the mountain 
regions much remains to be determined. As to the pathology of the 
native Peruvians before contact with whites, the main work can perhaps 
be now regarded as practically finished, although individual variation 
in different morbid processes seems inexhaustible, and much in this line 
remains to be accomplished by future investigation. The ground covered 
was extensive and the skeletal material examined was enormous, the 
collections alone filling more than thirty boxes. No excavation was 
conducted, attention being restricted, on the coast, to the bones covering 
the surface of ancient cemeteries, exploited by the peones, and to burial 
caves and houses in the mountains. 

Since Dr Hrdligka's trip to Peru three years ago, a change for the 
worse was observed in the state of preservation of the ancient remains. 
Also, where formerly there were seemingly inexhaustible quantities of 
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skeletal material, there is now a dearth of it. No such collection as that 
made in 1910, when the speaker gathered 3,400 important crania, will 
ever again be possible from these regions. The major part of the old 
population of the coast region belongs to the brachycephalic type, 
intimately related to the Maya-Zapotec type in the north. Wherever 
they lived, these people of the Peruvian coast were wont to practise, 
more or less, the antero-posterior head deformation. Everywhere along 
the coast there are evidences of more or less admixture with a more 
oblong-headed element closely related to the Aztec and Algonquian 
types of North America. As among the North American Pueblos, 
nowhere was the aboriginal Peruvian population at any time as great 
as the relatively numerous cemeteries or ruins might lead one at first to 
suppose, for these burial grounds and ruins date from different, although 
not far distant, periods. 

The work done, while to some extent establishing a foundation, is 
merely a fair beginning. Similar investigations and collections wait 
urgently on the anthropologist in the important districts of Piura, Eton, 
and Moquegua, on the coast; in the western sierras from the neighbor- 
hood and latitude of Cajamarca to Arequipa; and in the eastern high- 
lands from Tiahuanaco to Moyobamba. The most important problems 
that await solution are (1) the derivation of the Peruvians; (2) the time 
of their advent into the country; (3) the extension and exact physical 
characteristics of the Aymara and Quechua; and (4) the genetic relations 
of the Peruvian to the Argentina and Chilean aborigines. Besides, there 
remains to be established in many places the correlation of culture with 
the physical type of the people. Dr Hrdlicka repeated what he stated 
in a former report, that, owing to the lack of scientific supervision of a 
great majority of the excavations that have been conducted in Peru, 
the archeological collections from that country consist of little more 
than curiosities which it is impossible to refer either to any definite 
people or to any specific period. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of November 4, 1913 

At a special meeting of the Society on November 4, 1913, Dr John 
R. Swanton, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, read a paper 
entitled The Indian Village. Dr Swanton said that while it is a common 
notion that country life preceded urban life, this view is hardly correct, 
urban life in its germ going back almost as far as man himself. 
He then took up the various factors tending to produce the village, 
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determine its character, and subsequently knit it together. These he 
found to be of three orders — material, social, and religious. Among the 
first he enumerated material available for the construction of houses, 
position with reference to the food supply and fresh water, and occa- 
sionally also position with reference to the sun. Among social factors 
he treated trade, desire for exchange of ideas, need of mutual protection, 
and relationship, especially in the peculiar form it assumed under totem- 
ism. Finally the growth of a village or town cult was traced from the 
practical independence of shamanism pure and simple to the complete 
town ritual, sometimes directly, sometimes through the fusion of clan 
ceremonies, and sometimes through the rituals of religious or other 
societies. These factors were illustrated by reference to the tribes of 
the North Pacific coast and the Gulf area, A possible evolution was 
suggested in three stages: first, the haphazard collection of hunters, 
fishers, or perhaps agriculturists, in a certain spot; second, the develop- 
ment of social relations among them, particularly through intermaniage; 
and, third, a religious seal or stamp of unity, though it was not the 
speaker's intention to set this up as a hard-and-fast process of evolution. 
It was noted that totemic clans among some tribes might have been 
evolved in a similar manner. In conclusion a brief comparison was made 
between the Indian village and the modern city, attention being called 
to the fact that in the latter the most important determining factor is 
trade, while in the former relationship, religious observances, and to 
some extent motives of protection, were much more prominent. 

The subject was discussed at some length by Mr J. N. B. Hewitt, 
who confined his remarks to the village in the social organization of the 
Iroquois. The basis of the social organization was actual or fictitious 
blood kinship traced through the mother. The cohesiveness of the 
several units was obtained through the ties of duty and privilege sub- 
sisting between clans united by the marriage of their sons and daughters. 
The clans were organized into, two phratries or sisterhoods of clans, 
one of which represented the masculine and the other the feminine, in 
nature. This division was maintained in all public meetings. The one 
side was therefore called the "father side", and the other the "child 
side", which of course was the "mother side". Strong lines of actual 
or artificial kinship and cleavage existed between these two groups. 
The clan totems have no especial religious significance at present, that 
is, there are no ceremonies in honor of them. That there were such in 
early times is quite possible. The decadence of the worship of the clan 
totem was due probably to the unification of the clan government into 
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that of the tribe, and, later, of the tribe into that of the confederation. 
The great influence of the council of women, composed of mothers only, 
in the affairs of the village and tribe and confederation was emphasized, 
and illustrated by the effectiveness with which they could stop or prevent 
a war. They needed only to forbid their sons to engage in warlike activ- 
ity under penalty of becoming outlaws to the tribe and confederation. 
The gradual adoption of the Tuscarora tribe of North Carolina by the 
Iroquois League on motion of the Oneida as their sponsors, was described, 
the Tuscarora being first regarded as infants, then as boys, then as 
huntsmen who were not allowed to take part in the wars and councils 
of the League, and finally as warriors having their chiefs to represent 
them in the Federal Council of the League. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of November 25, 1013 

The 469th regular meeting of the Society was held November 25, 
1913, in the new building of the National Museum, the president, Mr 
G. R. Stetson, in the chair. 

Dr Daniel Folkmar, who has charge of the report on "Mother 
Tongue" in the Bureau of the Census, addressed the Society on Some Re- 
sults of the First Census of European Races in the United States. Statistics 
of the mother tongue, or native language, of the "foreign white stock" 
of the United States are presented in the report soon to be issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. It was prepared under the supervision of the 
chief statistician for population, assisted by the speaker as expert special 
agent. There were presented, for the first time in the census, figures 
directly relating to the ethnic composition of the white population of the 
United States, in so far as that is indicated by the native language. This 
term is taken to mean the language of customary speech in the homes of 
immigrants before immigration. 

One of the most interesting facts disclosed in this report is the great 
numerical preponderance which is still held by the mother tongues of 
northwestern Europe as a whole, notwithstanding the high rank numer- 
ically which has been gained by a few individual mother tongues from 
eastern and southern Europe — especially the Italian, Polish, and Yiddish. 
These three now stand third, fourth, and fifth in rank. The English 
mother tongue is by all odds the one most largely represented in the 
foreign white stock of the United States. The number, 10,037,420, is 
considerably greater than that of the German mother tongue, which 
latter contributes more than one-fourth (27.3%) of the total foreign 
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white stock of the United States as reported in 1910. Italian, Polish, 
and Yiddish come next in rank, but none of them number as much as 
one-fourth of the German. To these three mother tongues, intermediate 
in rank but considerable in numbers, may be added the Swedish, French, 
and Norwegian, all belonging to northwestern Europe, except a portion 
of the French. No other mother tongue than the eight thus far enumer- 
ated furnishes as much as 2% of the total of the foreign white stock of the 
United States, or numbers as much as 1,000,000. The eight major 
mother-tongue stocks already named account for 87.5% of the total 
foreign white stock. 

How small a factor the " new" immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe really is, to the present time, may be better shown by comparing 
it with the total white population of the United States. Taking as 
100% the total white population of the United States in 1910, numbering 
81,731,957, the so-called "native stock" constitutes 60.5% and the three 
great linguistic families of foreign stock from northwestern Europe con- 
stitute 27.1%, making a total of 87.6%. The elements from southern 
and eastern Europe constitute, therefore, less than 13% of the total. 
Of this the two principal Latin mother tongues — the French and the 
Italian — contribute less than 5%, and the two principal Slavic mother 
tongues — the Polish and the Bohemian — and the Hebrew, taken together, 
contribute also less than 5%, leaving to all the remaining mother tongues 
another 5%, or less, of the total. Of the total foreign white stock of 
the United States, 32,243,382, there are 8,817,271 persons who are of 
German stock when counted according to mother tongue, but a trifle 
under 8,500,000 (8,495,142) of German stock when counted by their 
country of origin, Germany. 

Immigrants from Austria are far more Slavic than Germanic. Rus- 
sian immigration is shown to be far more Hebrew (52.3%) than Russian 
(2.5%) or even Slavic. Immigration from Turkey in Europe is not so 
much Turkish as Greek and Bulgarian. Both the first and the second 
generations of immigration from Russia show that more than 50% report 
Yiddish and Hebrew as their mother tongue. The returns for "Yiddish 
and Hebrew" reflect ethnic composition less satisfactorily than the returns 
for other mother tongues. A part (how large a part there is no means 
of judging) of those whose ancestral language is Hebrew doubtless have 
reported German, English, Polish, or other mother tongues. Of the total 
number of Yiddish-speaking people 838,193 come from Russia, 144,484 
from Austria-Hungary, 41,342 from Roumania, 14,409 from the United 
Kingdom, and 7,910 from Germany. 
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The paper was discussed by Messrs Stetson, Hough, and Farquhar, 

and Mrs James. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of December 9, 1913 

A special meeting of the Society was held at 4.30 P. M., December 9, 
1913, in Room 43 of the new National Museum building, the president, 
Mr Stetson, in the chair. About fifty persons were present. 

Dr Charles B. Davenport, of the Carnegie Institution, director 
of the laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, addressed the 
Society on Man from the Standpoint of Modern Genetics. He said that 
the problem of the origin of species has now become largely reduced to 
the problem of the origin and survival of the characters of the species. 
Since groups differentiated by a single character are called biotypes, the 
question of the origin of species is now that of the origin of biotypes. 
Man is a congeries of biotypes. If these do not exist as distinct elemen- 
tary species it is because of the tremendous hybridization that is taking 
place between biotypes. These biotypes are most nearly realized in 
islands, peninsulas, and out-of-the-way places. The most distinct 
of the human races exist today in such places as Australia and Ceylon, 
the Japan islands (Ainos), Cape Horn, and inside the Arctic circle 
within the Old and the New World. But in small islands of the coast 
where people have been long settled and little disturbed, they tend to 
approach a pure race or biotype. 

Under the shelter of this isolation, incidentally, opportunity has been 
afforded for an adjusted race to spring up; but there is danger of deteri- 
oration through too close interbreeding. Hybridization, as stated, is 
constantly preventing the complete development of these biotypes. This 
hybridization has gone on with man since early times, so that few biotypes 
are now actually realized. It is now going on faster than ever, and even 
the rare fairly pure biotypes are fast disappearing from the globe. The 
work of the anthropologist of the future must be largely with these 
hybridized biotypes; his principal study will be the inheritance of the 
various differential traits. 

The method of inheritance of some of these traits has already been 
studied. Thus we know that the brown iris is dominant over its absence, 
as seen in blue eyes. The skin color of the negro is complex, being due 
to two double (or four) factors; and these may work independently of 
one another, so that we have over two, three, or four pigment factors in 
the skin, producing the typical quadroon, mulatto, Sambo, and full negro 
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skin coloration. Dark brown hair is dominant over blond hair; so that 
when both parents have only blond hair the children are all blonds. 
Two red-haired parents have only red-haired offspring. But two glossy 
black-haired parents may carry red hidden and so have red-haired chil- 
dren, as we so often see among the Irish. Kinky or curly hair is dominant 
over straight. Two straight-haired parents have, typically, only straight- 
haired children. 

Many "hereditary diseases" depend on a "diathesis", a non- 
resistance that is clearly inherited, and if matings of like or of relations 
occur extensively, we have the elements necessary for the production of 
a biotype. Among such diseases are Huntington's chorea, presenile 
cataract, and night blindness. Other diseases are inherited as sex-linked 
characters — such are color blindness and the "bleeding tendency". 
Very striking is the tendency to produce a real biotype of the imbecile 
class, because imbeciles tend to segregate themselves and to intermarry. 
This is the reason why we get such histories as the Nams of New York, 
the Hill Folk of Massachusetts, the Pineys of New Jersey, and the Jukes 
of New York. Any condition that favors consanguineous matings, or 
matings of likes, favors the formation of a variety of the human race, 
as Dr Alexander Graham Bell (the Francis Galton of America) long ago 
pointed out. Thus most institutions which do not provide permanent 
custodial care tend to promote such marriages; for example, among 
the deafmutes, tubercular, nervous, paupers, and even alcoholics and 
users of narcotics. On the other hand, in consequence of social strati- 
fication, fine near-biotypes, like the Lowells of Boston, the Dwight 
Woolseys of Connecticut, the Bayard-Jay-Livingston complex of New 
York, and the "first families of Virginia" have arisen. Actors tend to 
marry each other and so rapidly produce nearly pure strains of histrionic 
talent. This nation owes more than it recognizes to its strains of in- 
ventors, surgeons, commanders, statesmen, authors, artists, and financiers 
that have made her famous and given her the high standing she has 
attained in the family of nations. 

Thus biotypes in man prove to be real things, and their study is 
quite as much within the proper field of research of the anthropologist 
as are the commonly recognized races of men. 

The paper was discussed by Doctor Hrdligka. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 
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Meeting of December 16, 1913 

At the 470th regular meeting of the Society held December 16, 1913, 
Mr James Mooney, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, delivered an 
address on The Gaelic Factor in the World's Population. The speaker 
dealt chiefly with the Irish Gaels and drew a distinction between the 
Irish of native Gaelic stock and the unassimilated alien element massed 
in several of the northeastern counties as the result of the "Plantations" 
under James I and Cromwell. This alien element was of English and 
Lowland Scotch stock, with a slight Highland Gaelic infusion, Protestant 
in religion and mostly Unionist in politics, while those of the old native 
stock were as solidly Catholic and Nationalist. Speaking broadly, in 
Ireland the Catholics represent the original Gaelic stock; the Episco- 
palians, those of English stock; and the Presbyterians and Methodists, 
those of Scotch origin, constituting respectively about 74, 13, and 11% 
of the total population. The present Gaelic race of Ireland is a blend of 
the Gael proper, a Keltic people who arrived in the country probably 
from northern Spain about 1000 B. c, and of all other races who preceded 
or followed them up to the end of the thirteenth century, including the 
neolithic man, the unknown megalith builders, the dark-haired Firbolg, 
the Picts, Danes, Normans, and Welsh. The Irish immigration to the 
American colonies previous to the Revolution was mainly of the alien 
Scotch and English element, known sometimes as Scotch-Irish. The 
Gaelic Irish immigrants did not begin to arrive in any great number 
until after the war of 1812, excepting in Maryland. 

The wars growing out of the Reformation and the Stuart contests 
reduced the Irish race from an estimated 2,500,000 in 1560 to about 
960,000 at the end of the Cromwellian war in 1652. In 1845 it reached 
its maximum estimate of 8,500,000. Then came the great famine of 
1846-47. Within three years nearly 1,500,000 perished of hunger or 
famine fever. This started the great flood of emigration through which 
Ireland has lost virtually half of its population within sixty years. In 
191 1 it stood at 4,390,219, the lowest point reached in more than a 
century. Owing to governmental and economic conditions this decrease 
has been chiefly at the expense of the old native Gaelic stock rather than 
the Planter stock, the Gaelic percentage, as indicated by the religious 
statistics, having fallen from 83 to 74. In the sixty years ending March 
31, 191 1, according to the official British figures, 4,191,552 emigrants 
left Ireland, or nearly as many persons as are now living in the country. 
About 3,000,000 of these came to the United States, the total Irish 
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immigration to this country from 1821 to 1900 being, officially, 3,871,253. 
From 1 82 1 to 1850 the Irish constituted nearly half of all our immigrants. 
Previous to the Revolution the "Scotch-Irish" immigration was so great 
that in an official Parliamentary inquiry in 1778 it was asserted that 
nearly half the American Revolutionary army was of Irish origin. Since 
1870 the number of Irish-born in the United States has steadily decreased, 
by death and dwindling immigration. According to the census of 1910 
there are now in the United States — Irish born, 1,352,155; American 
born of full Irish parentage, 2,141,577; American born, one parent born 
in Ireland and the other in the United States (in most cases the result 
of an Irish immigrant marrying an Irish American), 1,010,628; total of 
Irish birth or parentage, 4,504,360. This does not include any of the 
811,000 non-French Canadians in the United States, of whom a large 
proportion are of Irish blood, nor any of the 876,000 coming from Eng- 
land, of whom also a large number are of Irish origin. Neither does it 
include any of the 1,177,000 American born "of mixed foreign parentage," 
including such parentage combinations as Irish and German, which alone 
probably runs above 50,000. Among the states, New York stands first 
with 1,091,000 of Iiish birth or parentage; Massachusetts second, with 
633,000; and Pennsylvania third, with 570,000. For all these figures 
it may be asserted that more than four-fifths are of Gaelic stock. 

By the latest British census, 191 1, the population of Ireland was 
4,390,219, of whom all but 157,037 were native born. Of the native 
born about 74%, or 3,245,000, represent the old Gaelic stock. By the 
same census there were 375,325 persons of Irish birth then living in 
England and Wales, while an unofficial estimate puts those in Scotland at 
about 220,000, or nearly 600,000 for the whole island, which with the 
children of Irish parentage would probably total at least 1,500,000. 
The same census gives 139,434 Irish born to Australia, or perhaps 350,000 
of Irish blood. South Africa and the other British colonies, exclusive 
of Canada, have an estimated 100,000 of the same stock, while Canada has 
in round numbers 990,000 of Irish birth or parentage, of whom about 
750,000 are of Gaelic origin, as indicated by religious denomination. 
Outside the countries already named, Argentina has some 15,000 Irish 
born and the rest of Latin America possibly as many more, with perhaps 
another 15,000 or 20,000 scattered over the rest of the world. To sum 
up, the total Irish-born population throughout the world is now about 
6,875,000, or about 1,625,000 less than the population of the home 
country alone in 1845, while the whole number of unmixed Irish blood 
may be about 16,000,000, of whom nearly 14,000,000 are of Gaelic 
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stock. The total Gaelic population — Irish, Scotch, and Manx — of fairly 
pure stock and racial identity, in every part of the world, probably 
numbers close to 18,000,000. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of January 6, 1914 

At a special meeting of the Society held on January 6 at the National 
Museum, Dr Truman Michelson, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
delivered an address, Notes on the Fox Indians of Iowa. Their own native 
name is Meskwa'ki'Ag*, "Red -Earth s " ; the French name, les Renards, 
is derived from the appellation of a single gens, Wdgo'Ag 1 , "Foxes"; 
the English name "Foxes" is a translation of the French les Renards; 
the term "Outagamies" (and variants) is derived from the Ojibwa 
UtAgamig, "they of the other shore." Their closest linguistic relations 
are first with the Sauk, then the Kickapoo, then the Shawnee, and then 
the so-called Abnaki tribes. They are also comparatively close to the 
Menominee and Cree as compared with the Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Pota- 
watomi. The thesis that the Foxes were once an Iroquoian people and 
subsequently took up an Algonquian dialect cannot be substantiated. 
There is presumptive evidence that the Foxes were once in the lower 
Michigan peninsula; however, their proper history begins in the last 
half of the seventeenth century in Wisconsin, on the Wolf and Fox 
rivers. The long French wars broke out in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. Even the transpoi tation of Kiala (that is Kyanaitf) 
by De Villiers to Montreal, and his subsequent exile to Martinique, did 
not break their spirit; and De Villiers paid for his overconfidence with 
his life. Soon there was peace with sporadic outbreaks till Beauharnois' 
recall, when war began again in earnest; however, the Foxes assisted 
the French against the English. After the overthrow of French power 
in Canada the Foxes were favorable to the British interest. The fraudu- 
lent treaty of 1804 with the United States was probably responsible for 
the Foxes siding with the British in the War of 181 2, and the subsequent 
troubles which culminated in the famous Black Hawk War. The Foxes 
claim that as a body they took no part in this; however, owing to con- 
tinued disturbances with Indians and the pressure of white settlers, 
the Sauk and Foxes sold their remaining lands in Iowa and agreed to 
remove to Kansas. Nevertheless small bands of the Foxes returned 
continually to Iowa, and it is even likely that a number of individual 
Foxes never removed to Kansas. In 1856 the Iowa legislature passed a 
bill enabling the Foxes to settle in that state ; accordingly they purchased 
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land with their own money, near Tama, and from time to time this has 
been added to until they now own about 3000 acres. The main body of 
the Foxes, as a matter of fact, did not leave Kansas until the outbreak 
of the Civil War, when MAminwaniga a , the Fox chief, was unwilling to 
sign a proposal to allot the Sauk and Foxes in Kansas. He was deposed 
from his chieftainship by the agent for this reason, and went to Iowa 
with nearly all the Foxes, according to tradition. In 1896 the state 
relinquished jurisdiction of the Foxes to the Federal government, and at 
the same time certain claims of the Foxes against the Sauk were adjusted. 
There are some Foxes enrolled with the Sauk of Kansas and Oklahoma; 
the present population of those in Iowa is about 356. 

An abstract of Dr Michelson's paper, Notes en the Social Organiza- 
tion of the Fox Indians, read at the New York meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association and largely incorporated in his present 
address, appears in the American Anthropologist for October-December, 
1913, pp. 691-693. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of January 20, 1914 

At the 471st meeting of the Society, held January 20, 1914, at the 
National Museum, Mr William H. Babcock spoke on The North Atlantic 
Island of Brazil, illustrating his address with lantern slides of early maps. 
North Atlantic geographical conditions were first shown by a recent 
current map. Attention was called to the region surrounding the Gulf 
of St Lawrence and to the three Brazils: that of South America; Mount 
Brazil in Terceira, where the old island name has been restricted to one 
eminence; and western Ireland, where the peasantry still believe in a 
great land called Brazil or Breasail west of them in the ocean. This last 
is probably the original Brazil, from which the others received the name 
directly or indirectly, it being identical with that of a mythical pagan 
Irish hero; also practically with that of St Bresal, otherwise Brecan, 
buried on the Island of Aran, where the belief in Brazil island is strongest. 
Outside of Ireland it first appears in the expression "grana de Brasile" 
— grain of Brazil — in a commercial treaty of Ferrara, Italy, dated 1193, 
and another Italian document of 1 198. 

The speaker suggested that the primary Brazil, west of Ireland, 
may have been the region surrounding the Gulf of St Lawrence. The 
maps of Dalorto 1325 and Dulcert 1339 were presented as the first showing 
Brazil — a nearly circular figure west of southern Ireland; the Atlante 
Mediceo map of 1351 for the same and also as the first one applying the 
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name Brazi or Brazil to Terceira, also the first to delineate the three 
sub-groups of the Azores and in particular Corvo, which had then sub- 
stantially its modern name, and is shown brought back toward Europe 
a long way from its natural position. Numerous other maps, including 
Giraldi 1426, Beccaria 1435, Bianco 1436 and 1448, and Pareto 1455, 
were offered to show the constancy of this disc or full-moon form and 
westward position. The same is true of Valsequa 1439, Fra Mauro 1459, 
and a great majority of the pre-Columbian maps of the fifteenth century. 
The Pizigani map of 1367 was exhibited for this, also for its curious 
multiplication of Brazils, applying the name not only to Terceira, but 
also to an island southwest of the circular Brazil, the same being of 
approximately crescent form and called Man, Mam, or Maida on most 
maps. It also contains a pictorial record of a disastrous Breton expedi- 
tion to this island, and obscure inscriptions referring to Arab voyages. 
The Catalan Atlas of 1375 and another were presented as showing an 
annular Brazil nearly in the usual position, but having for its interior 
an inclosed sheet of water dotted with islands, instead of the mottled 
interior appearance of the disc of Dalorta and Dulcert. The Catalan 
map of 1480 and that of Prunes 1553 were represented as instances of 
another and rather common type in which a channel divides the round 
island into two, generally from north to south and slightly curving 
westward in the middle. Pinelli 1384 was given as another aberrant 
form somewhat like the letter C with its opening toward Europe. These 
various forms indicating interior water space were explained conjecturally 
as imperfect realizations of the nearly inclosed and island-containing 
Gulf of St Lawrence, its entrances and the land-wall surrounding it; the 
circular form by the tendency of the time toward symmetrical outlines; 
the inadequacy of distance from Ireland by a minimizing tendency of the 
map-makers in such cases evidenced in the far too eastward positions of 
Corvo and Greenland on many maps. The Catalan map of 1480 was 
also referred to as apparently harmonizing two traditions by presenting 
both. At the far west, though too far south, it shows Greenland, Ilia 
Verde, and just below it a second Brazil, large and circular. In that 
direction the nearest neighbor of Greenland is obviously lower Labrador 
or Newfoundland, a part of the region suggested. The map of Coppo 
1428 was given to show an earlier instance of Greenland as Isola Verde, 
but in proper place, also to illustrate the treatment of western lands 
generally as islands. The map of Sylvanus 151 1 and some others were 
given to show the transfer of the region about the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
as an island, eastward toward Ireland, the same performance ascribed 
to earlier map-makers by our conjecture. 
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The explanations hitherto given of the word Brazil, the dividing 
channel, and the interior water, were briefly reviewed and considered 
inadequate. The corroborative testimony of the Norse sagas as to 
Great Ireland, and the opinion of Dr Storm and Dr Fisher identifying 
Brazil with Markland weie mentioned as best supported by the Catalan 
map of 1480. The alternative names Montonis (Dalorto), Montanis 
(Freducci), Montorius (Benincasa) or Monte Orius, also that of Binar 
(Bianco) were briefly considered. The general argument was sum- 
marized as indicating that some who spoke Irish reached the St Lawrence 
gulf and the region around it at a very early period and gave it the 
name Brazil, different narrators stating its salient points differently or 
being sometimes misunderstood. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of February 3, 1914 

A special meeting of the Society was held at 4.30 P. M., February 3, 
1914, in room 43 of the new building of the National Museum, the 
president, Mr Stetson, in the chair, and about eighty persons present. 

Miss Frances Densmore, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
read a paper on Sioux War Songs, using the stereoplicon, the phonograph, 
and vocal selections in illustration of her theme. She first showed lantern 
slides of the prairie, where the long war drama of the Sioux was enacted, 
then portraits of some old Sioux warriors, and, last, a number of native 
drawings of war incidents. Many war customs were illustrated by the 
details, as well as by the subjects, of these drawings. One phonograph 
record of a woman's voice was given in connection with the portrait of a 
woman who sang a song in honor of a relative killed in war. The remaining 
songs were given vocally, the melodies being those sung by the Indians, 
but no effort was made to imitate the Indian manner of singing. Each 
drawing had one or more songs which were either sung at the time the 
incident occurred or composed in honor of the event. These songs were 
phonographically recorded by the men who made the drawings, and were 
afterward transcribed in musical notation by the writer. 

It is said that the Sioux, among all the Indian tribes, were the best 
of friends and the worst of enemies. They were indeed men to be 
feared in the old days. One of their societies was well named the " Strong 
Hearts". They were trained from childhood to have "strong hearts", 
and they held to a purpose when others failed. The warriors of a certain 
society carried in war a lance to which was fastened the skin of a crow. 
When that lance was planted in the ground they dared not retreat from 
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it. So in loyalty to a friend or in hatred of an enemy they thrust their 
lance into the ground and stayed by it. 

War among Indians had an aspect different from that which it has 
among civilized nations. It was not an occasional calamity; it more 
nearly resembled a steady occupation. To the individual it offered a 
career. A man could best become rich and honored by going to war. 
A man was rated according to his generosity, and having given away his 
goods there must be some way of securing a new supply of wealth. A 
war party afforded this opportunity. War was a means of revenge, 
and Indian revenge was a terrible thing. War was for the defense of 
the home, and the protection of the hunting ground which meant the 
food supply. Indian warfare was, after all, the physical expression of 
something which must always go on, only changing its form, as forces do, 
and passing from physical to mental battle grounds. 

There was much of interest on the warpath besides the killing of 
enemies and the capture of horses. A war party often traveled far and 
brought back strange tales of distant lands. New customs were fre- 
quently introduced into the tribe as a result of war expeditions or the 
taking of captives. 

Only a successful warrior could belong to the leading societies of the 
tribe, with their special tents for meeting, their feasts, and their parades, 
all of which were very attractive to the Indian. But the greatest reward 
was the right to sing of one's valor at the assemblages of the tribe. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of February 17, 1914 

The 472d regular meeting of the Society was held in the new building 
of the National Museum on February 17, 1914, at 4.30 o'clock, the presi- 
dent, Mr George R. Stetson, in the chair. The address of the afternoon 
was by M;- J. N. B. Hewitt, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, on 
The Psychology of the Myth. 

A myth, said Mr Hewitt, in part, is the utterance of savage man; it 
is a naive creative concept. A myth treats of one or more of the "elder 
people", the familiar "first people", whom men of later times call "the 
gods". The subject-matter of myths is not human activity, for none 
relates to human beings and none treats of things done since the appear- 
ance of man on earth. A myth is fictitious only in form and letter, but 
it is true in substance and spirit; truth is eternal and universal. In 
terms of human attribute and activity myths explain, on the premises 
of their relators, in just what manner the present order of things arose 
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from one or more antecedent orders of things, and just how it is main- 
tained. 

The epos is the later dress or adornment of the mythos concept in 
poetic form as legend, saga, or story. 

The logos is the later literary criticism — the analytic and synthetic 
treatment of the mythos and the epos; it is the intelligent, interpretative 
analysis and exegesis of the concept of the mythos; it is logical, scientific; 
so mythology may be defined as the logic of the mythos. The first men 
had only myths; and whether as cosmogony or as religion they were 
final, conclusive. 

Hence, mythos, epos, and logos, all translatable by word, repiesent 
three well-defined stages of human thought in the development of opin- 
ions. Whatever, therefore, the ultimate terms or concepts may be in 
which man may define his gods, the process of reasoning is always quite 
the same; the "unknown" is defined, though perhaps quite unconsciously, 
in terms of the "known"; and the "known" quantity is here man, 
whatever this concept may signify at the time and place. The phe- 
nomena and the processes of nature are personified, and so humanized. 
So that all powers and functions and attributes characteristic of man — 
no matter whether good or evil — are ascribed to the gods in a more or less 
idealized form. Not only this, but the arts and the social and the 
religious institutions of men are in like manner unconsciously attributed 
to the gods; and so the social and the religious institutions of the gods 
are an exact reflex of the human society believing in such deities. 

By so doing, men, unconsciously perhaps, in their myths and epics, 
gave a faithful picture of the early culture and civilization of theii own 
ancestors. In this manner, in brief, the gods later become the revealers 
of all history, the teachers of the arts and crafts, and the founders of 
the institutions — human and divine — of a people. Here the true 
source of prophecy and inspiration is found; for these divine beings are 
the offspring of the interaction of the powers and phenomena of nature 
and the mind of man in its conscious, its subconscious, and its super- 
conscious activities. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of March 3, 1914 

At a special meeting of the Society held March 3 at the National 
Museum, Mr W. E. Safford read a paper on The Pan-pipes of Ancient 
Peru and exhibited specimens. Mr Safford became interested in the 
music and musical instruments of the ancient Peruvians during a cruise 
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along the western shore of South America in 1887. At Arica, near the 
northern boundary of Chile, he found in a prehistoric grave two sets of 
pan-pipes made of graduated reeds closely resembling the syrinx, or 
fistula, of the ancient Greeks and Romans. At Payta, Peru, he witnessed 
a morris dance in which the dancers kept time to a pipe and tabor very 
similar to those which were used in England in early times. Afterward 
he found in collections terracotta vases on which were depicted men 
playing these instruments, while others were dancing in rings or lines. 
Pipes made of bone similar to those observed at Payta were also found 
in prehistoric graves in Peru and northern Chile. Mr Safford described 
the manner of playing the instruments and imitated the airs played upon 
them. In dancing, the tabor, or small drum, was suspended from the 
left arm, while the pipes were held in the left hand, leaving the right hand 
free to hold the drumstick and mark the rhythm. The occurrence 
among the ancient Peruvians of a pipe and tabor very closely resembling 
those used in the Old World is interesting, as is likewise the transforma- 
tion of an ancient Peruvian dance in which the performers wore masks, 
into a dance of the "Moros", or heathen Moors, before the march of 
Christianity. At Payta the occasion was the "Octavario de Corpus 
Cristi," in which a religious procession was preceded by the dancers. In 
place of the regulation "hobby-horse" which pranced among the dancers 
in ancient England, there was at Payta a hobby-bull, with horns and tail, 
composed of two men concealed beneath a cloth stretched on a frame. 
Afterward, while acting as commissioner for the World's Columbian 
Exposition to Peru and Bolivia, Mr Safford was so fortunate as to observe 
the performance of an entire orchestra composed of pan-pipes. These 
were played in pairs, each performer having a mate with a corresponding 
complementary instrument who played the alternating notes of the scale. 
Two instruments were necessary for playing any melody, the first 
yielding the notes mi, sol, si, re, fa, la, do; the second producing the inter- 
vening notes re, fa, la, do, mi, sol, si, re. In running the scale the players 
would consequently alternate. That the pan-pipes of the ancient Peru- 
vians were thus played in pairs is shown by pictures on prehistoric vases, 
in which two instruments are represented as being connected by a long 
loose string. The scale used, said the speaker, has not hitherto been 
understood, since the instruments in collections have as a rule been 
single, only one of a pair having been retained, its mate in many cases 
having been sent to some other collection as a duplicate. Mr Safford's 
observations regarding this use of the instruments in pairs appears to be 
new. Other observers have commented on the alternation of tones pro- 
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duced by the players of pan-pipes, but no one, he said, has called attention 
to the fact that the pipes are paired, each having its complementary mate, 
without which it is powerless to produce a musical scale. 

The pan-pipes observed were in most cases composed of sixteen reeds, 
in two rows, one row superimposed upon the other, the row played upon 
by the performer having the reeds closed at the bottom, the outer row 
having reeds with an opening at the bottom. The smallest pair pro- 
duced shrill notes like those of a piccolo; the middle pair, tones an octave 
lower, like those of a flute; the largest pair, with reeds twice as long as 
the middle pair and four times as long as the smallest pair, gave forth 
deeper tones very much like those of a barrel organ or a calliope. The 
alternation of notes may be compared with that yielded by the mouth 
organ, or accordeon, effected by expelling and inhaling the air. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of March 4, 1014 

At a special meeting of the Society held March 4 at the National 
Museum, Dr A. B. Lewis gave an address on his Travels in the South 
Seas and New Guinea, illustrated with lantern slides. The four years 
of 1909-13 were spent in the South Pacific in the interest of the Field 
Museum of Natural History in Chicago, studying the natives and collect- 
ing ethnological material. The region chiefly concerned was in Mela- 
nesia, which includes the island groups extending northwestward from 
Fiji and New Caledonia through the New Hebrides and Solomon islands 
to New Guinea. Many of these islands are large and mountainous, 
covered with a dense tropical forest, and only partially explored. Though 
all are claimed by different European powers, only the smaller islands 
and the coasts of the larger ones are under control. The traveler is 
perfectly safe, however, except in a few regions which are well known. 
Transportation is the great difficulty, and if one wishes to get away 
from the few settlements, it must be by small launches or sailing craft 
belonging to the scattered traders and planters, or by native canoes. 
These are of various kinds, and were illustrated by slides. In one of 
these canoes the speaker traveled more than a hundred miles, stopping 
at the native villages, sleeping in the native huts, with only natives as 
attendants and guides. 

The condition at present varies much in the different islands; Fiji 
is the most civilized. The natives of Fiji are all professing Christians, 
and read and write their own language. Except the ordinary things of 
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everyday life, there is little of the old left. The native Fijian population 
is about 90,000, the European 3,500, while there are 40,000 to 50,000 
Indian coolies on the sugar plantations. Industrially, Fiji is far in 
advance of any of the other groups. For years New Caledonia was a 
French penal colony, and the natives are reduced to about 30,000 living 
on reservations, much as our American Indians. The New Hebrides are 
under the joint rule of France and England, but some of the large islands 
are still wild and unsafe. To the ethnologist, Malekula is the most 
interesting. More than twenty languages are spoken on this one island, 
to say nothing of dialects. The natives, houses, and dancing grounds, 
with huge carved drums and wooden figures, were illustrated with views. 
The Solomon islands are mostly English, but two are under German 
control. Including missionaries, there are probably not more than 300 
Europeans in the group. Some of the islands still are unsafe, even to 
land on the shore, except where there is a mission station or a government 
post. New Guinea is the largest and most interesting island of all. 
Except Greenland, it is the largest in the world, and the least known; for 
while even Greenland has been crossed several times, New Guinea has 
never been crossed except near the ends where quite narrow. More 
time was spent on New Guinea than anywhere else. A considerable 
portion of the coast was visited and short trips made toward the interior. 
There are but few Europeans in New Guinea, the greater number, about 
1,000, being in the British portion of the island, known officially as Papua. 
A considerable number of these are gold-diggers. In German New 
Guinea (Kaiser-Wilhelmsland) there are about 200 Europeans, and in the 
Dutch portion not more than 50. The old condition of warfaie among 
the natives has been stopped, so far as the government can extend its 
influence. The natives, as a rule, are friendly and hospitable. Many 
weeks were spent alone with them in their villages, with only native 
attendants. The habits, customs, and general appearance of the natives, 
while similar in general aspects, vary greatly in detail. Views illustrating 
the native villages, the people themselves with their characteristic dress 
and ornaments, and phases of native life, were shown from a number of 
different places, so that a general idea of their character and variety 
could be obtained. Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of March 17, 1014 

At the 473d regular meeting of the Society, held March 17 at the 
National Museum, Dr J. Walter Fewkes delivered an address illus- 
trated with lantern slides, on his Egyptian Experiences. He considered 
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especially the significance of certain parallelisms in cultural objects of 
the Stone Age from Egypt and from the Gila valley, Arizona. These 
resemblances he ascribed in part to the influence of an artificial system of 
irrigation in the evolution of an agricultural stage in development. 

Dr Fewkes began with an account of the unique shape and cultural 
isolation of the Nile valley in Neolithic times, and showed how man was 
isolated by deserts which protected him from outside marauders. His 
social advancement, at the dawn of history, mainly due to the influx of 
foreign ideas from the East, can be traced to the cooperative union of 
clusters of villages or nomes in order more effectually to irrigate the 
narrow valley fringing the Nile. This cooperation of the rulers of Neo- 
lithic Egypt led to a ruler over all, or the rise of a Great House, or 
Pharaoh, who later became King of Upper and Lower Egypt. To the 
cooperation in constructing irrigation ditches may be traced a system of 
enforced labor, or corvee, in which the Pharaoh not only acquired all 
cultivated land and the water which alone made agriculture possible, 
but also controlled all the labor of the inhabitants. To these rights 
acquired from the rulers of the nomes in very early times may be traced 
the power exercised in constructing the magnificent monuments that 
are the world's wonders. 

In Neolithic Egypt there was a succession of villages along the river, 
each independent of the other, like a cluster of pueblos in Arizona. The 
remains of architectural constructions at this early epoch still remain, 
and are sometimes, as at El Kab, well preserved. They are rectangular, 
massive, walled forts with an encircling wall of clay, not unlike the com- 
pounds at Casa Grande and the Great Houses elsewhere on the Gila in 
Arizona. Within these inclosures in Egypt and in Arizona were temples 
of mud or clay, public buildings and houses of priests, while around them 
were clusters of the hovels in which lived the people like the present 
Egyptians. The dead were buried in neighboring mounds, placed with 
the knees drawn to the chin and surrounded with mortuary offerings. 
These graves were rude excavations with floor of straw and roof of mud 
and boughs. Many resemblances between archeological objects from 
the Stone Age in Egypt and the Gila valley were pointed out. Among 
these are weapons, stone implements, pottery and its symbolic decora- 
tion, flat basket trays, bone and other objects. Certain common 
conditions of environment and the necessity for artificial irrigation had 
led the Stone Age people of different races, without connections, to de- 
velop a parallel culture. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 
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Meeting of March 24, 1914 

At a special meeting of the Society held March 24 at the National 
Museum, Dr Albert Hale, of the Pan-American Union, addressed the 
Society on Modern Argentina, illustrating his remarks with lantern 
slides. 

After a brief description of the geographic relations of the Rio de la 
Plata region, with an outline of its ethnical and anthropological condi- 
tions, the speaker traced the history of Argentina only so far as it had 
an immediate bearing on material progress, and then gave in detail a 
comprehensive glance at the present aspects of the republic, its principal 
cities, industries, products, and activities. One of the interesting 
features about the republic is that in it is repeated a development com- 
parable with that which has been so characteristic of the United States 
in North America. In fact, this immense area in South America is the 
one most easily understood by the Anglo-Saxon who looks back upon the 
history of material progress and conquest in his own country. 

The ethnical elements of the population may be studied in the immi- 
gration statistics of Argentina more satisfactorily than in its census. In 
fact, no census has been taken since 1895, when the total population was 
3.954.9 11 - In r 9 T i it was estimated to exceed 7,000,000. The total 
number of immigrants in the years 1857-1912 was 4,248,355. It is inter- 
esting to note that more than half this number, or 2,133,508, were 
Italians. The Spaniards were scarcely more than half as numerous as 
the Italians, or 1,298,122, and other European races were represented by 
much smaller numbers than these. The French numbered only 206,912, 
and the "Russians" 136,659. Next to these came a race from western 
Asia, the Syrians, with a total of 109,234; then the "Austrians" and 
"Germans" with 80,736 and 55,068 respectively. The "Britons" 
numbered nearly as many as the "Germans," or 51,660. The Swiss, 
Belgians, and Portuguese numbered about 20,000 or 30,000 each; the 
Danes and Dutch 7,000 each; the "North Americans" 5,500; the Swedes 
1,700, and "others" 79,251. 

The relative proportions of Italians and Spaniards arriving during 
the last year of this period, 1912, were about the same as during the 
entire period, or 165,662 of the former to 80,583 of the latter. It is 
worthy of note that the "Russians" and Syrians rose to the next two 
places in the list, with a total for the year of about 20,000 each. No 
doubt the "Russians" and "Austrians" in Argentina, as in the United 
States, are largely Poles and Slavs of other races than the true Russian, 
together with a certain proportion of Hebrews. The " North Americans " 
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arriving during 1912 numbered about 500. The total immigration for 
the year was 323,403. A high tide of immigration reached Argentina at 
about the same period as the United States, in the decade 1 881-1890, 
when a grand total of 846,568 immigrants arrived in Argentina. This 
number was however exceeded in the last half-decade, 1906-1910, when 
1,238,073 arrived in Argentina, or a larger proportion than came to the 
United States during that period. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of April 7, 1014 

At a special meeting of the Society held April 7 at the National 
Museum, SeSor F. A. Pezet, Minister of Peru, read a paper on Contrasts 
in the Development of Nationality in Latin and Anglo- America. Each 
of these populations, he said, has its special traits of character, born with 
the individual or developed through the environment. He first con- 
sidered the relative conditions, at the time of the discovery, of the terri- 
tories now known as the United States and Latin America; and, second, 
the type of the first settlers. The discoverers found Latin American 
territories organized into semi-civilized states, but Anglo-American 
territory occupied by savages. Two very different types came to 
America. The Anglo-Americans were oppressed and persecuted by 
religious intolerance; the Latin Americans were adventurous soldiers of 
fortune. The former came to build up new homes; the latter, to tear 
down, to destroy, and to carry away everything they could lay their 
hands upon. The first Latin Americans were valiant, but ignorant and 
unscrupulous, principally from a country where religious bigotry was 
rampant. They were an admixture of virtues and vices and in marked 
contrast to the men who came to the shores of New England. Whereas 
the Anglo-Americans acquired the land as settlers and drove the natives 
westward, the Latin American military forces overthrew native govern- 
ments and established themselves as the governing class, reducing the 
Indians often to slavery. 

While the Anglo-American settlers brought their families, the Latin 
Americans did not until many yeais after the Conquest, but took to them- 
selves Indian women. The offspring became the mestizos, a mixed race 
that the pure Castilians of Spain never countenanced. Later the Creoles 
came into existence, the offspring of European parents born in America. 
The mixing of races was finally encouraged by the Spanish monarchy, 
the idea being to create a great middle class of uniform race. Soldiers 
were allowed great liberty. Before the year 1800 the mestizo population 
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of Peru exceeded 250,000. While some mestizos received an education 
and were reared up with Creole children, most were kept in ignorance. 
While Anglo-Americans readily acquired the art of self-government, our 
peoples did not; they knew how to rule, not how to govern. So, for 
more than two centuries the Europeans and the Creoles ruled the mestizos 
and the Indians. The mestizo is nearer the Caucasian than the Indian; 
physically and morally he is superior to the latter. Although of less 
active intelligence than the European or the Creole, he is more strong- 
willed and painstaking. In the early days the mestizo who had one 
parent of rank was placed on an equal footing with the Creole; but as the 
mestizos became more numerous, the Spaniards began to distrust them 
and prevented them from obtaining certain social positions or much 
education. All these years the Indians were oppressed, even by the 
mestizos. After two hundred years of hatred and distrust, these elements 
eventually, out of sheer exhaustion, became apparently reconciled to 
their respective conditions. The colonial nationality which was finally 
evolved, was thus formed of Creoles and mestizos, and might have been 
a beneficent one if it had had time to develop. Ideas of republicanism 
were adopted from the United States and from France without prepara- 
tion for self-government, such as the people of the United States had. 
In the later nationality of the Latin American countries there were, 
therefore, racial divisions: the Creoles and the Spaniards formed the 
governing class; the mestizos strove to be on an equal footing with these; 
and, a long way down in the social scale, came the Indians, considered 
infeiior even to the African slaves. The same laxity permitted the 
mixing of the African with the other races. The Indian population, so 
long neglected, is now a matter of deep concern in many of the Latin 
American countries, for example, in Peru, where we have a large per- 
centage of pure Indian and of mestizo blood. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of April 14, 1014 

At a special meeting of the Society held April 14 at the National 
Museum, Mr S. M. Gronberger read a paper on The Origin of the 
Goths. The ancient home of the Goths was undoubtedly situated, he 
said, on both the northern and southern shores of the Baltic, and at the 
beginning of the Christian era this people had settled chiefly along the 
river Vistula in northeastern Germany. Previous to the Christian era 
(about 200-300 B.C.), another division of this race had immigrated into 
Scandinavia, probably across the Danish isles. Somewhat later, at the 
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time of the earliest Gothic movement southward, about 215 a.d., the 
migrants were probably joined by their Scandinavian brethren who 
emigrated from "Scandza" (mentioned by Jordanes, the Gothic his- 
torian), and to this petiod the Gothic saga of Jordanes should be assigned. 
This emigration of the Goths from Scandinavia was due probably to 
some signal defeat in the savage warfare then carried on with the Swedes, 
or "Svear", of the Scandinavian peninsula. Names of regions and 
localities in Scandinavia testify to their association with the Goths, and 
the names of Ostrogoths, or East Goths, and Visigoths, or West Goths, 
are recognized in Sweden today. Medieval Swedish history tells of 
constant conflicts between the Swedes and Goths, the latter of whom 
were the more ancient inhabitants. The two races are now merged 
and constitute the modern Swedish nation. The Anglo-Saxon poem 
" Beowulf", by an unknown author, furnishes powerful testimony as to 
the early home of the Goths in the Scandinavian peninsula and the 
Danish islands. The Baltic island of Gotland received its name from the 
Goths, and great numbers of Roman and Byzantine coins and other ob- 
jects which have been unearthed in that island afford further proof of 
Scandinavian migrations. In addition to Jordanes, Cassiodorus, on 
whose history that of the first named was based, Tacitus, Procopius, and 
Paulus Diaconus, not to mention the earliest though doubtful evidence 
of Pytheas of Massilia (now Marseille), who had the advantage of having 
personally visited the regions he described, and many other Greek and 
Roman historians, testified to the Scandinavian or Baltic origin of 
the Goths. The most ancient tradition relating to the Goths was that 
they had come originally from Asia, the cradle of mankind, by way of 
southeastern Europe, under the leadership of their legendary hero and 
deity, Odin, or Wothan. 

One of the most remarkable runic inscriptions in Scandinavia is 
that of the so-called R6k stone, discovered in western Ostrogothia, 
Sweden, which is of great importance in connection with the early 
history of the Goths. It contains an epitaph and dates back to 830-840 
A.D., or the time of the introduction of Christianity into Scandinavia by 
St Ansgar. The inscription contains an allusion to Theodoric the Great, 
who afterward ruled as Ostrogothic King of Italy. Another part of the 
inscription refers to four kings of the Danish island of Zealand. The 
names of these four, who were brothers, and their sons, can be identified 
with names mentioned in Jordanes's saga. The Rok runic inscription 
affords one of the most impoitant fragments of historical evidence con- 
necting the Ostrogothic kingdom of Italy with the Goths of Scandinavia 
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and contains more points of resemblance with Jordanes's saga than any 
other known historic source. 

The evidence of relationship between the Gothic and Scandinavian 
languages found in modern Scandinavian tongues is also of great impor- 
tance. The most essential point of resemblance between these languages 
is the mutual retention in certain cases of gg before w and j (ggj was 
changed to ddj in Gothic) ; as, for instance, in the genitive plural of Old 
English tweza (two), Danish twaeggie, Gothic twaddje, modern Swedish 
twegge. Compare also the English true with Swedish, Danish, and Nor- 
wegian trygg, Icelandic tryggr, Gothic triggws. 

Daniel Foi.kmar, Secretary. 

Meeting of May 5, 1914 

At the adjourned 474th regular and 35th annual meeting of the Society 
held at 4 o'clock, May 5, at the National Museum, Dr Edgar J. Banks, 
field director of an expedition to Babylonia in 1903-05 under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago, read a paper, illustrated with lantern slides, 
on Bismya; or, the Lost City of Adah. Bismya flourished in central 
Babylonia throughout a period of two thousand years previous to 2000 
B.C. The mounds extend a' mile or more along the bed of an ancient 
canal, about halfway between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, and five 
days' journey south of Bagdad. The highest of the mounds reach about 
fifty feet above the level of the desert. The surface is covered with 
pottery fragments. The workmen employed were Arabs of the hostile 
Bedier tribe. Near the surface were found bricks of the temple wall 
having on their under side the inscription of Dungi, King of Ur, of about 
2200 B.C., and below them bricks bearing his father's name, Ur-Engur. 
At a lower" level was found a gold inscription of Naram-Sin and bricks 
of his father Sargon, the first known Semitic kings, of about 2800 B.C. 
Until recently the date of these kings was supposed to be about a thousand 
years earlier. 

Beneath the ruins representing these Semitic kings were the traces 
of the earlier civilization of the Sumerians, a cultured people who had 
occupied Mesopotamia for several thousand years. From them the 
wedge-shaped characters of the language and many of the Semitic 
religious forms were borrowed. An important discovery was a perfect 
large marble statue of a Sumerian king called Lugal Da-udu of about 
4000 B.C. Large numbers of stone vase fragments were found: some 
were inscribed with the names of the kings of the fifth' millenium before 
Christ; others were engraved with intricate designs; and a few of them 
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were inlaid with ivory and bright stones. One bore the picture of the 
temple tower; one had the oldest representation of a musical instrument 
known to exist. Far down the shaft was discovered a long spike of pure 
copper terminating in a crouching lion. Lowest down, on the undis- 
turbed desert level, were found large numbers of pottery fragments, 
showing that perhaps fifteen thousand years ago a people with consider- 
able civilization occupied that spot. An ancient Sumerian crematory 
was found. It was a circular chamber with an oval platform connected 
with a furnace. The ashes of the dead were brushed into the pit beneath 
the platform. The Semite dead were buried in small house-like tombs of 
sun-dried bricks. In these were found the pottery to contain food and 
drink for the spirits of the dead, the jewelry of the women, and the seal 
cylinders of the men. Several palaces were found, and in them small 
collections of clay tablets containing the business documents of the people. 
In one large chamber were about five thousand of the tablets in a heap. 
In the residential portion of the city were found very narrow winding 
streets lined with houses of but a single room. Many of the houses 
were provided with vertical drains reaching into the ground forty feet 
or more, and with cisterns. Frequently there had survived the oven 
in which the bread was baked, the mortar for pounding the grain, the 
images of the household gods which were supposed to drive away disease, 
the toys of the children, the needles and knives of the women, and many 
other things necessary to life in those days. A public bath was found in 
the residential section of the city, provided with a vertical drain beneath 
the floor of bitumen, a furnace for heating the water, and a cistern high 
up in the building. The people of Bismya were among the oldest who 
have left us evidences of a highly developed civilization, and the first 
occupants of the place, ten or fifteen thousand years ago, were as civilized 
as the present occupants of the surrounding desert. 

Mr James Mooney was elected President of the Society for the 
ensuing year, and the following officers were re-elected: Vice-President, 
Dr John R. Swanton; Secretary, Dr Daniel Folkmar; Treasurer, Mr 
J. N. B. Hewitt; Councilors: Mr Felix Neumann, Dr I. M. Casanowicz, 
and Mr Francis LaFlesche. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary. 



